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THE QUEEN'S RECEPTION OF AMERICAN NURSES 

AND DOCTORS 

By M. EUGENIE HIBBARD * 

With the sad event of Her Majesty's death fresh in my mind, and 
while the grief of a nation — and I might add nations — is still unas- 
suaged, it is with much gratification and pleasure that I look back a 
little more than thirteen months, when, having received my appoint- 
ment as superintending sister of the hospital ship Maine and shortly 
after our arrival in London, we were, by the kindness of H. E. H. Prin- 
cess Christian, extended through Mrs. Dunlop Hopkins, invited to lunch 
at Windsor Castle. 

December 4, 1899, is a day the memory of which can never die, and 
is now revived by the sad intelligence of the death of one whose queenly 
womanly character and unbounded sympathy outlived and grew beyond 
the conventional restraints of court life. 

Leaving Paddington by train about one p.m., we soon arrived at 
Windsor Station, where we alighted and found the Queen's carriages 
waiting to take us to the Castle. We were a small party, consisting of 
Mrs. Dunlop Hopkins, five nurses, and five physicians. The usual num- 
ber of townspeople, curious to know for whom Her Majesty's conveyances 
were intended, crowded around in a respectful manner and watched us 
start. 

After a drive of a few minutes we caught a glimpse of the stately 
pile called Windsor Castle, lost sight of and found again, each time pre- 
senting a different view. The country is hilly and the road naturally 
circuitous. 

At the Castle gates the sentinels paced, and we passed beyond into 
the quadrangle unchallenged, and were driven to the equerries' entrance, 
where we were received by Lord Edward Pelham-Clinton, and after 
removing our wraps and adjusting our caps were conducted through St. 
George's Hall and various rooms of state. 

Under circumstances of unusual favor we were allowed to inspect 
the private apartments of the Queen, and later were shown the suite of 
rooms recently occupied by the German Emperor and Empress. . . . 
Luncheon being announced, we partook of it in what is known as the 
Octagon Eoom. The view from here is very fine, the large windows 
on three sides overlooking the river Thames, at one of its prettiest turns, 
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and Eton Hall. The sun, bursting from its bonds of December clouds, 
added much, to the scenery and to our spirits. 

During luncheon it was intimated that Her Majesty would receive 
the nurses and doctors in her private sitting-room at three o'clock. 

After receiving this information the luncheon played a minor part, 
and we soon arose, feeling satisfied we were sufficiently strengthened to 
partake of the crowning honor we had scarcely dared to hope for. . . . 

At the time stated we were escorted by Lord Edward Pelham- 
Clinton to Her Majesty's private sitting-room, accompanied by Mrs. 
Dunlop Hopkins. The Queen entered supported by her faithful Indian 
attendants. Princess Henry of Battenberg and Princess Christian were 
also present, and in attendance was the Dowager Lady Southampton. 

Mrs. Dunlop Hopkins was first received by the Queen, and Prin- 
cess Henry of Battenberg intimated to her Her Majesty's wish that 
each nurse be named, which was done, each one coming forward and 
courtesying profoundly. Following my presentation were the four Sis- 
ters, Miss V. Ludekins, Miss J. Manly, Miss M. MacPherson, and Miss 
T. MacVeau. To each one Her Majesty bowed acknowledgments, and 
looking at us for a moment, smiled, then graciously said : 

"I am very pleased to see you. It is very sweet of you to have 
come, and I want to say to you how much I appreciate your kindness 
in coming here to help take care of my men." 

The doctors were then named to the Queen, who said a few words 
of thanks also to them, and we retired. 

Her Majesty's expression and tone of voice betrayed the keen inter- 
est she took in the war and the sympathy it elicited from her personally. 

I feel the greatest honor has been conferred upon us and our pro- 
fession by this generous act of Her Majesty (the Queen of a most con- 
servative court) in sending us out to South Africa with such kind words 
of appreciation, which will ever live in my heart. A twilight now 
reigns over the memory of my visit to Windsor Castle, colored like the 
rainbow hues that fall in Gothic cathedrals through variegated windows, 
and the atmosphere is filled with the odor of rosemary. 



We always like those who admire us; we do not always like those 
whom we admire. — La Kochefoucauld. 



A man's mind is known by the company it keeps. — Lowell. 



